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XIII. — A Study of the Social Position of the Devotees of 
the Oriental Cults in the Western World, Based on the 
Inscriptions 

By Dr. DWIGHT NELSON ROBINSON 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

In an article published several years ago in the Revue 
Arche"ologique} V. Macchioro, under the title of " II Sincre- 
tismo Religioso e l'Epigrafia," treated the epigraphical mate- 
rial which illustrates the religious phenomena of Southern 
Italy during the Empire. His main thesis was to prove that 
almost all the inscriptions hitherto held to be representative 
of a marked syncretistic tendency in Roman religion are in 
reality nothing more than the simple expressions of an un- 
mixed polytheistic belief. 

Without stopping to criticise this position, which, in some 
respects seems to be an highly untenable one, at variance not 
only with the natural course of development through which 
Roman religion passed, but also with the facts presented by 
the evidence both literary and epigraphical, I turn to a sug- 
gestion made by Macchioro in the course of his paper. 

On page 155 of the article above mentioned he says: "If 
we make a statistical collection of the inscriptions according 
to the social position of the dedicants, we shall be able to 
determine what contributions each class made to polytheism ; 
and restricting such investigation to the priestly class (includ- 
ing the burial inscriptions of the priests) we shall be able to 
determine the various contributions to worship in general. It 
is needless to say that by implication we should in this way 
be able to measure the extent of the religious sentiment in the 
Various classes. In addition, by comparing the earlier inscrip- 
tions with those more recent, it is possible to measure the 
greater or less resistance of the cults . . . while finally, mak- 
ing a study of the geographic distribution of the inscriptions, 
we can reconstruct the most important centres of the various 
cults ; thus sketching a picture, necessarily incomplete, but not 
inexact, of the distribution of the cults in the various regions." 
1 >9°7> PP- 141 ff-; 253 ff- 
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The chronological aspect of this problem I have already 
treated elsewhere, 2 but the social position of the dedicants is 
a problem which, as far as I know, has not yet been thoroughly 
investigated by any one, and forms the subject of the present 
study. 

The field covered is that of the Western portion of the 
Roman Empire, consisting of Rome, Italy outside Rome, and 
the Western provinces ; while the most important divinities 
whose devotees are considered are the following : (1) Mithras, 
(2) the Great Mother and Attis, (3) the Egyptian Divinities, 
and (4) the Syrian Ba'alim, especially I.O.M. Dolichenus 
and I.O.M. Heliopolitanus. 3 

As soon as we begin thoroughly to investigate the inscrip- 
tions that have to do with our subject the fact is at once 
apparent that the vast majority of them name the dedicant. 
This is quite natural, for although some devotees were satis- 
fied to use formulae of the type illustrated by CIL. vm, 18220, 
{l(ovi) 0{ptimo) TA(aximo) Dolicheno), by far the greater 
number preferred in their dedications to couple their own 
name with that of the divinity honored, thinking thus to 
acquire a certain measure of public esteem, or at least pub- 
licly show their devotion to religion. The abbreviated form 
of dedication can perhaps be sometimes explained by the lack 
of space or the nature of the object on which the inscription 
is engraved. 

But the question at once presents itself, is it natural to 
expect in inscriptions of this class, including not only the 
direct dedications to the divinities themselves but also those 
referring in one way or another to the cult, that the social 
position of the dedicant should be indicated ? At this point 
we cannot fail to take into consideration the very numerous 
class of inscriptions in form similar to CIL. in, 994 : Cauti G. 
Herminius Ermes v(ovit), or CIL. 11, 3706: M. Badius Hono- 

2 In a thesis presented at Harvard University in 191 1, in candidacy for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy and entitled : " Quibus temporibus religiones ab Oriente 
ortae et Roraae et in provinciis Romanis floruerint desierintque quaeritur." 

3 Other divinities, occurring less frequently in the inscriptions, but also con- 
sidered, are the Dea Caelestis, Deus Arimanius, Deus Casius, Deus Aeternus, 
Baltis, Sabazius and Zeis $piyu>$. 
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r(atus) et Cornelius S\\v(anus) templum Matri Mz(gnae et) 
Attini de s(ua) p(ecunia) (fecerunt). Were these dedicants 
simply free citizens, holding aside from that fact no special 
position in society, or have they neglected more exactly to 
define their social status ? 

It is extremely difficult to obtain definite information or 
conclusive proof on this point, but the large number of inscrip- 
tions that do define the dedicant's social position is sufficient 
to justify the assumption that in such an inscription the defi- 
nition of one's position by the addition of some such word as 
miles, mercator, or sacerdos, was, if not practically universal, 
at least extremely common. 

Inscriptions like CIL. m, 1788, and 1799, set up by the 
same person, must of course be considered in this connection, 
as perhaps proving that a man did not always fully state his 
social standing. In the first of the above mentioned inscrip- 
tions the dedicant merely refers to himself as a libertus, in the 
second he calls himself not only libertus, but also a sevir. 
In this particular case the explanation may be that the dedi- 
cant attained the sevirate at a period subsequent to the first 
dedication. However this may be, an examination of a large 
number of inscriptions leads me to hold in general that if a 
dedicant mentions in no way his social position, it is permis- 
sible to infer in most cases that he was a free citizen but held 
no particular office either religious or secular. 

Another problem is presented by the large number of in- 
scriptions whose dedicants are priests. Their social position 
undoubtedly varied, as we can see here and there by the evi- 
dence of the inscriptions themselves. 4 In regard to the cult 
of the Magna Mater, it has always been known that for many 
years no Roman citizen could become her priest, 5 and that on 
one occasion even a slave of a Roman who had become a 
Gallus was " trans mare exportatus, ne umquam Romam rever- 

4 Cf. CIL. VI, 2260, where the dedicant, Claudia Acropolis, is a liberta Augusti 
as well as priest of the Great Mother. A sevir who is also a priest of Isis is men- 
tioned in CIL. XIV, 2589. CIL. VI, 498 and 501 illustrate the peculiar condition 
existing in Rome towards the close of the fourth century, when the priesthood 
was frequently the mark of the aristocratic pagan party. 

6 Vid. Dion. Hal. 11, 19, 4 f. 
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teretur." 6 Our knowledge, however, of the terms under 
which men and women could enter upon the ether priest- 
hoods is at best obscure. It seems clear, nevertheless, that 
there were some priests whose whole time was occupied in 
the discharge of their sacerdotal functions, while for others it 
appears to have been merely an occasional duty. 

Turning now to the inscriptions themselves, let us first 
take up those of Rome, which should reveal interesting facts, 
for Macchioro speaks of the conditions there as " pathologi- 
cal," and my own study has convinced me that from a 
chronological standpoint the Oriental cults at Rome exhibit 
phenomena not to be met with elsewhere. Investigation, 
however, shows that conditions at Rome were far more 
normal as regards the social position of the dedicants than 
might reasonably have been expected. 

i. ROME 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


24 


10 


II 


II 


18 


74 


Officials . . 






5 


l 5 


3 


I 


I 


25 


Priests . . . 






9 


14 


27 


4 


I 


55 


Soldiers . . 






8 





I 


11 


3 


23 


Traders . . 












I 


2 





3 


Freedmen . . 






9 


2 


7 


3 


1 


22 


Slaves . . . 






7 



41 


3 








10 








62 


53 


32 


24 


212 



The first thing worthy of notice is the fact that all the 
important cults are well represented in the number of the 
dedicants, Mithras and the Egyptian divinities leading in 
number, but closely followed by the Great Mother and the 
Syrian divinities. 

When we examine the difference in social position among 
the dedicants we find the largest number are apparently pri- 
vate citizens, without further distinction. The next largest 

6 This occurred in 77 B.C.; vid. Val. Max. vn, 7, 6. Cf. Goehler, De Matr. 
Mag. cultu, 10. 
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number is that of the priests. It should be understood that 
this term "priests" is an inclusive one, comprising not only 
the directing priests but also the other assistants in the temple 
service, members of the religious collegia, 7 and initiates of 
the various grades. The number of dedicants among the 
soldiers is decidedly smaller and quite significantly grouped, 
chiefly under Mithras and the Syrian divinities, a marked 
neglect of the Magna Mater and the Egyptian divinities be- 
ing evident. In view of the importance frequently attached 
to traders as active agents in propagating these cults, we 
should particularly note the small number of dedicants of 
this class. Among the lower classes at Rome, the freedmen 
and the slaves, the number of dedicants shows a decrease, 
especially in the number of the slaves, 8 which is less than 
half that of the liberti. 

The official class is quite well represented, due to condi- 
tions at Rome to which allusion has already been made, 9 the 
number of dedicants of this class being much more numerous 
in the later period. 

2. ITALY OUTSIDE ROME 
(a) Latium 





Mithras 


Magna 
Matbr 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens 
Officials . . 

Soldiers . . 
Traders . . 
Freedmen . . 






6 

2 

4 
o 
b 



i 


9 

2 

7 



o 
I 
o 


6 

9 
8 







O 
O 
I 

2 
O 

O 


4 








*5 
13 

20 
2 


I 
I 










13 


19 


23 


3 


4 


62 



7 In the numerical tables each collegium is counted as a unit, rather than the 
number of individuals composing the collegium. 

8 Economic reasons may possibly have been partially responsible for this in the 
case of the slaves, yet on the other hand it should be remembered that it was not 
unusual for slaves to set up inscriptions, nor could the cost of many of these 
simple dedications have been at all heavy. 

9 Vid. supra, n. 4 ad fin. 
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(6) Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, Sabini, Picenum 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


I 


4 


8 


4 


2 


19 


Officials . . 






O 


5 








O 


5 


Priests . . . 






2 


16 











18 


Soldiers . . 






I 











O 


1 


Traders . . 






4 





1 





O 


5 


Slaves . . . 












1 





O 


1 


Freedmen . . 









4 


1 








5 








8 


29 


11 


4 


2 


54 



(c) Bruttium, Lucania, Campania, Sicily, Sardinia 





Mithras 


Magna 

Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 





6 


is 


4 


I 


26 


Officials . . 






2 


4 


3 





I 


10 


Priests . . . 









13 


3 


3 


3 


22 


Soldiers . . 






I 





1 








2 


Traders . . 
























Freedmen . . 









1 


3 








4 


Slaves . . . 





















O 








3 


24 


2 5 


7 


5 


64 



(d) Umbria, Aemilia, Etruria 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


3 


I 


5 





I 


10 


Officials . . 









2 


2 


2 


I 


7 


Priests . . . 






4 


I 


2 


I 


O 


8 


Soldiers . . 












I 





I 


2 


Traders . . 












O 








O 


Freedmen . . 












4 








4 


Slaves . . . 






1 














1 








8 


4 


H 


3 


3 


32 
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(e) Cisalpine Gaul 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


12 


4 


18 


I 


7 


42 


Officials . . 






8 


1 


6 


O 





15 


Priests . . . 






6 


8 


1 


O 





15 


Soldiers . . 






6 


1 


1 


I 





9 


Traders . . 






i 








O 





I 


Freedmen . . 






4 


1 


3 








8 


Slaves . . . 






i 


1 


1 








3 








38 


17 


3° 


2 


7 


93 



The above tables are of interest as showing the relative 
popularity of the Oriental cults in Italy outside Rome, and it 
should be carefully noted that with the exception of Cisalpine 
Gaul, where we find a large number of dedicants to Mithras, 
the most popular of the Oriental cults seem generally to have 
been those of the Great Mother and of the Egyptian divinities. 

This may be explained by the early introduction of both 
these cults, and the early official acceptance of the worship of 
the Great Mother by the Roman state. 10 The Syrian divini- 
ties, introduced at a much later date, 11 are very poorly repre- 
sented. 

As regards social position, we find a considerable number 
of private citizens, a fair number of officials, but almost no 
soldiers. The number of traders is extremely small. The 
lower walks of society — the freedmen and the slaves — make 
a very poor showing. It would therefore seem probable that 
throughout Italy the Oriental cults were embraced by a higher 
social type of worshippers than we are sometimes inclined to 
believe, especially during the Imperial period, to which most 
of the inscriptions treated belong. 

10 Vid. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus d. Homer 2 , 3 1 7 ff. ; 35 1 ft, and the literature 
there cited, especially Livy, xxix, 10, 14; 14, 13; and xxxvi, 36, 4. Cf. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 546 ff., also 563 ff. 

11 Vid. Wissowa, op. cit., pp. 359 ff. Cf. Cumont, Les Mysteres de Mithra 
(Brussels, 1902), 28 ff. 
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3. BRITAIN 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


O 


I 


I 


3 


O 


5 


Officials .... 











1 


O 


I 


Priests 


O 





O 





I 


I 


Soldiers .... 


8 





I 


4 


3 


16 


Traders .... 








O 


1 





I 


Freedmen .... 




















Slaves 








O 













8 


I 


2 


9 


4 


24 



4. SPAIN 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


6 


5 


9 





4 


24 


Officials . . 






1 





1 








2 


Priests . . . 






1 


2 


2 


O 


I 


6 


Soldiers . . 






1 














1 


Traders . . 
























Freedmen . . 












2 





I 


3 


Slaves . . . 






1 





1 








2 








10 


7 


15 





6 


38 



5. AFRICA 





Mithras 


Magna 

Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


2 


7 


6 





7 


22 


Officials . . 






6 


3 


3 


I 





13 


Priests . . . 









9 


1 








10 


Soldiers . . 






8 





1 


10 





l 9 


Traders . . 
























Freedmen . . 












1 





1 


2 


Slaves . . . 






2 





2 








4 








18 


19 


13 


II 


8 


70 
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6. THE GAULS, — Narbonensis, Lugdunensis, Aquitania, Belgica 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


8 


44 


s 


I 


2 


60 


Officials . . 






2 


6 


2 





O 


10 


Priests . . . 








10 


6 





O 


17 


Soldiers . . 














I 





2 


Traders . . 








1 








O 


2 


Freedmen . 











3 





O 


4 


Slaves . . . 




















I 








15 


61 


16 


2 


2 


96 



The foregoing tables for the Gauls show conclusively that 
the cult of the Great Mother obtained far stronger hold in 
those provinces than that of any other Oriental divinity. A 
great majority of all the dedicants are private citizens, many 
of them women. In no other part of the Western Roman 
world does any single Oriental cult seem to have gained a 
stronger foothold among the native inhabitants than the cult 
of the Great Mother in Gaul. This is probably due to the 
influence of the taurobolium, 12 a rite which made a very 
strong appeal to the Gauls on account of its almost melo- 
dramatic character, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression. 

In comparison with the popularity of the worship of the 
Magna Mater, we should observe the small number of dedi- 
cants to the Syrian divinities, and the merely moderate num- 
ber to the Egyptian divinities and Mithras. As already noted 
in the previous tables, freedmen and slaves form a very small 
minority of the dedicants. 



12 Vid. Wissowa, op.cit.,^22 ff. Cf. Prudent. Peristeph. X, IOII ff.; Carm. c. 
Pag. 57 ff.; Firm. Mat. Err. Prof. Relig. 27, 8. Cf. Dill, op. cit., 547 and 555 ff. 
On the origin of the taurobolium vid. C. H. Moore in H. S. C. P. XVII (1906), 
43 ff. ; on its history in the West vid. G. Zippel, Festschr. z. funfzigjahr. Doktorjub. 
L. Friedl'dnders dargebr., Leipzig, 1895, PP- 498 ff., to whose material considerable 
additions have been made by subsequent discoveries. 
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7. THE GERMANIES 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


II 


2 


2 


9 


I 


25 


Officials . . 






3 


O 


O 


2 


O 


5 


Priests . . . 






2 








1 





3 


Soldiers . . 






14 


2 


2 


9 


I 


28 


Traders . . 









I 


O 


1 





2 


Freedmen . . 
























Slaves . . . 






1 














I 








3 1 


5 


4 


22 


2 


64 



As might be expected in the Germanies, a very large num- 
ber of the dedicants are soldiers, that class indeed outnum- 
bering any other single class of dedicants. 

The other' classes, excepting only that of the private citi- 
zens, are only sparsely represented. The nationality of the 
soldier dedicants is indicated by the divinities to whom they 
made their dedications, that is, to Mithras and the Syrian 
Ba'alim. The traders are surprisingly few in number. 

8. THE DANUBE PROVINCES 





Mithras 


Magna 
Mater 


Egyptian 


Syrian 


Others 


Total 


Private Citizens . . 


80 


6 


12 


20 


s 


I23 


Officials .... 


27 


4 


9 


5 


4 


49 


Priests 


9 


4 


2 


15 





3D 


Soldiers .... 


37 


2 


11 


22 


6 


78 


Traders .... 


1 








2 





3 


Freedmen .... 


22 


1 


2 


O 


3 


28 


Slaves 


23 


1 


4 


I 





29 




199 


18 


40 


65 


18 


34° 



In the Danube Provinces somewhat the same phenomena 
appear. The dedications to Mithras and the Syrian divini- 
ties are very numerous, and a great number of soldiers appear 
among the dedicants. The proportion of officials and priests 
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corresponds roughly to that in the other provinces, but the 
large number of freedmen and slaves is rather surprising in 
view of the very small number found elsewhere ; nor can the 
discrepancy find any ready explanation, for the same condi- 
tions in this regard might reasonably be supposed to prevail 
in both the Germanies and the Danube Provinces. 

The rapid survey of the preceding pages has disclosed cer- 
tain definite facts: I. The devotees of the Oriental Cults 
were confined to no one class or position in society. Every 
class, from slave to emperor, is represented, and many classes 
are largely represented. 2. This representation, though sub- 
ject to certain local variations, preserves a certain degree of 
regularity throughout the Western Roman world. 3. The 
higher and official class is much better represented than 
would be naturally supposed, while the lower classes, espe- 
cially slaves and liberti, fail to appear with the frequency one 
might expect. 4. The extraordinarily small number of dedi- 
cations made by traders leads to the belief that the influence 
of traders in the propagation of the cults has been largely 
overestimated. 5. The wide dispersion of the cults through 
the various classes points to a movement which should on no 
account be underestimated, and which is largely important 
as being one of the ways by which preparation was made for 
the general acceptance of Christianity. 



